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of milk, as diet. There are some individuals, however, who have ascribed 
cancer to the use of milk, more particularly as I lately heard from an agricultu¬ 
rist, who has a pretension to be called a medical man, where the cows have fed 
much upon the different species of the ranunculus, or butter cup. It is not very 
long since that a diet of water only was pronounced to be a decided cure for this 
deplorable disease. 

Mr. Blackadder, to whose experience in the treatment of ulcers by arsenic, I 
shall immediately advert, states that he never saw more than one instance of 
the deleterious operation of arsenic, externally used, although he had so fre¬ 
quently tried it; he attributes his success to his having always applied very large 
quantities, which he believes very quickly destroys the organisation, and neces¬ 
sarily prevent the action of absorption; but Hailes has observed, that it is alto¬ 
gether innoxious when applied to an abraded surface, to sores, to malignant ulcers, 
even in a high state of irritation, provided that the part be not recently wounded, 
and that no blood issues from it, for it is by the direct application to the open 
vessel that it is absorbed, and that with the same rapidity and certainty as if it 
had been injected into the veins. The powder of Frere Come, Plunket’s pow¬ 
der, the pommade of Hellmand, which are the compositions employed most 
generally on the continent, to the ulcers of the face and nose, which commit such 
fearful ravages, generally produce eschars, considerable pain, and tumefaction; 
and hence the remedies of Baron Dupuytren have superseded in France these 
preparations; besides which great reliance has been placed on the modifying 
influence of the chloride of mercury, or calomel, which the learned professor 
uniformly joined to the arsenic, in his treatment of the various ulcerations pro¬ 
duced by cancer, scrofula, a venereal taint, whether each appeared alone or in 
combination.— Ibid* 

19. On use of Arsenic in Hospital Gangrene. By G. G. Sigmond, M.D.—In 
hospital gangrene the solution of arsenic is found most valuable. Mr. Black- 
adder, during the Peninsular war, employed it at Passages with the happiest 
effect; and Hennen, in his “Principles of Military Surgery,” gives a long de¬ 
scription of the plan that was followed. The first step was to make the sore 
perfectly clean, and freed from the viscous discharge; but as this cannot be easily 
effected by common means, without occasioning a disagreeable oozing of blood, 
or a considerable degree of pain, the ablution is made from two large hospital 
tea-pots, one containing a hot solution of the sub carbonate of soda, the other a 
cold one, that the one or the other may be employed as the feelings of the patient 
for the moment dictate; the glutinous matter which adheres to the sore may be 
gently detached by means of small dossils of lint; sponges are to be avoided, in 
consequence of the expense, for the dread of contagion must prevent their being 
employed more than once; dry lint may be spread on the surface of the sore, as 
soon as it is perfectly clean, and removed, and fresh lint applied until the 
sore is perfectly dry. The solution of arsenite of potash, diluted with an equal 
part of water, is then applied through the means of pieces of lint, which are to 
be well soaked, and renewed every fifteen minutes or half an hour; sometimes, 
on the first application, it is necessary, particularly in irritable or debilitated 
constitutions, to administer an opiate, and to repeat it according to circumstances. 
The use of the solution is to be continued until an insensible dark-coloured and 
dry slough occupies the whole surface of the sore, and until the patient is com¬ 
pletely relieved from the burning and lancinating pain, which is in some degree 
characteristic of the disease. These cases require great personal attention on 
the part of the surgeon, as the application of the remedy in this form cannot be 
entrusted to the patient or his usual attendants; and every step of the manipula¬ 
tion demands great precaution, more particularly if the fingers of the surgeon 
should be accidentally abraded.— Ibid. 

20. Medicinal properties of Cascarilla. By G. G. Sigmond, M.D.—The cas- 
carilla has been stated, and I believe with reason, to have some influence in 
restoring the appearance of the menstrual excretion, after it has been interrupted 
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by fever. It has a marked influence if the suppression has occurred from inter¬ 
mittent fever, or even from catarrhal fever; but it is not to be considered on that 
account as an emmenagogue; its power is only to restore periodicity, under pe¬ 
culiar circumstances; and this has also been remarked where haemorrhoidal flux 
has been interrupted by fever. It was Louis Appinus, of Herspruch, who first, 
in the year 1694, pointed out this singular property of cascarilla. In an epidemic 
dysentery, in 1719, in France, this remedy was found more efficacious than any 
other. Dr. Underwood had a very high opinion, founded upon experience, of 
the remedial effects of this bark in the gangrenous aphthas, which sometimes 
proves so fatal to children. In diarrhoea it is sometimes found useful, where it 
is dependent upon loss of tone of the intestinal canal.— Ibid, January 20,1838. 

21. On the Chir ay ita Gentiana ,* or worm-seed plant. By G. G. Sigmond, M.D.— 
This is one of those useful medicines to which we have yet to give a place in our 
Pharmacopoeia, but which very richly deserves the highest encomiums. This plant 
is herbaceous, having lanceolate leaves, corolla rotate, four cleft, smooth, stamens 
four, capsule ovate, bifurcate as long as the calyx; such at least are the characters 
given in the Roxburg manuscript. It is said by Dr. Fleming to be indigenous to 
the mountains to the westward of the Ganges. Dr. Ainslie says what appears 
in the bazaars of lower India, under the Tamool name, chayret toochie , are small 
stalks of a light gray colour, and very bitter but pleasant taste; the natives con¬ 
sider them as tonic, stomachic, and febrifuge, and prescribe a decoction or infu¬ 
sion of them, in the quantity of a small teacupfull, twice daily. The specimens 
which I have placed before you, I owe to the kindness of Mr. Reece, by whose 
father it was first imported into this country, and from whom I first learned the 
value of this most useful tonic, which I prefer, both from the degree of power it 
possesses, and for the agreeable effect it produces, to every medicine of that class 
with which I am acquainted. It is imported in the coarse matting in w hich you 
see it enveloped; it has been at times very scarce in the drug market, but it is 
now very plentifully sent over to us. It is in long cylindrical stalks, externally 
of a brown colour, but whitish within, of a very peculiar bitter flavour, without 
much aroma, not at all austere; the smaller twigs are more intensely bitter than 
the larger ones. It yields up all its power to water, and a concentrated infusion 
may be obtained, so marked in its bitterness as to produce almost instantaneous 
vomiting: but two drachms in a half pint of water is quite powerful enough as a 
tonic. It seems that not only does it act upon the stomach, imparting to it a 
greater degree of vigour, so that the increase of the gastric juice is attendant 
upon it, and thus the first process of digestion promoted, but the secretion of the 
liver is materially improved by it; for I have always found that, w T here it has 
been given, the stools have speedily acquired the healthy tinge of bile, and also 
the muscular activity of the bowels has been increased, for the peristaltic action 
becomes more regular, and performed with more decided periodicity. So satis¬ 
fied have I been with the chiiayita, that I have never failed to recommend it to 
my medical friends, and I have uniformly found my own views confirmed by the 
experience of others. Several members of the Medico-Botanical Society , who 
were induced to employ it from the observations I made there, have spoken to 
me in very strong terms of its efficacy, and I have little doubt it will become a 
very popular medicine amongst you, when you have given it a fair trial. Its 
beneficial effects are generally much more permanent than the greater number of 
bitters; nor does it, as most of the barks, woods, and roots which we employ for 
dyspeptic states, and for all that host of morbid affections which depend upon 
disordered function of the stomach and bowels, ever constipate the bowels, or 
interfere with the healthy function of the liver; on the contrary, it corrects the 
secretion of the bile, and gently operates on the bowels. I have often recom¬ 
mended a tincture made of it in cases of indigestion occurring after mental 
fatigue, where the nervous system has acted upon the organs of assimilation, and 
with the greatest success. The tincture may be made by macerating five ounces 
of the chirayita in two pints of proof spirit for fourteen days, and straining. 
This contains all the powers of the herb; it forms a very strong but very plea¬ 
ds* 



